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Story of her separation from Edward Bulwer well-nigh
impossible to tell. Her apologias can without diffi-
culty so seleft documents from the tragic mass of
evidence which has survived, as to present her in the
light of a persecuted, if wayward, viftim of a man's
selfishness and arrogant injustice. Similarly anyone
concerned to exonerate Bulwer from all but a small
share of the blame for his marriage-failure can condemn
poor Rosina a hundred times over in words taken
from her own reckless mouth. Even an attempt to
marshal the evidence on both sides fairly and dis-
passionately and to leave the verdift to posterity
(such an attempt as that made by Lord Lytton in
his two-volume work) cannot conjure coherence
from a Story irrevocably incoherent. Let us, there-
fore, be content to pity these two unhappy souls,
whose errors were many and whose frailties indefen-
sible, but who were doomed to expiate their faults
by life-long torment

The salient incidents of their laft two years together
can be briefly summarised. From the very moment
of their return to London the possibility of a separation
became the dominating element in the situation. Firft
he wanted it; but was dissuaded by Mary Greene.
Then she wanted it; but partly because or Sir John
Doyle's influence, mainly because a sudden revulsion
of her own incalculable temper turned anger into fear
and self-assertion into self-pity, she changed her mind
and begged her by now diftrafted husband to give
their joint exigence one more chance.

A few extrafts from letters will help to make clear
how intermittent and how tragically maladjusted were
the angers and propitiations of both parties. Although
each was capable of writing and afting with forbearance
and even generosity, their moments of restraint
seldom tallied; and because neither was able to
sustain a conciliatory mood for long enough to bridge